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For “ The Friend.” 
Origin and History of the Catacombs of Rome. 
Extracted from Kip's Catacombs of Rome. 


It has been conjectured by some writers, that 
these excavatious were commenced long before the 
founding of the Eternal city by that race; who 
made it famous, under the name of Rome. 

There are traces everywhere of a former mighty 
people inhabiting these sites, long anterior to the 
age assigned to Romulus and Remus, when the 
massive Etruscan tombs were reared, and those 
temples built in Postum, which, two thousand 
years ago, the Romans were accustomed to visit 
as antiquities. But they were a people, all know- 
ledge of whose language and records has perished. 
No Rosetta stone* has yet been found to furnish 
a key to the literature of this mysterious race, and 
their existence is only known by the inscriptions, 
and sculptures, and vases, dug out of the earth, 
and filling the museums of Italy, or by their rifled 
tombs presenting objects of curious study to the 
antiquarian.. We speak of them as the Etruscans, 
but beyond this, everything with regard to them is 
a blank. 

It is supposed that by them these quarries may 
have been first opened, for there is a massiveness 
in the character of their architecture, which ena- 
bles us at once to distinguish it, even from the 
earlier Roman. These ancient quarries abound, 
too, not only at Rome, but at Naples, and through 
all the south of Italy. They are traced, too, in 
Sicily, in Greece, in nearly all the Greek isles, 
andin Asia Minor. But they are never found, 
except in the vicinity of some considerable and 
ancient city, or near the spot where some such 
city once stood. 





* Brande, in his Dictionary of Science and Art, 
gives the following account of this celebrated stone, 
which has played so distinguished a part in modern 
hieroglyphical researches. It was brought from Rosetta, 
a village of Egypt, where it was discovered by the 
French, and is now in the British Museum. 

It is a piece of black basalt, three feet in length, and 
about two feet and a half in breadth, and contains parts of 
three different sculptured inscriptions; one in sacred 
characters, or as they are termed hieroglyphics; the 
second in enchorial characters, (i. e. in those of the 
country, or in modified conventional hieroglyphics ;) 
and the third in Greek. As the discovery of this stone 
presented to the learned the first opportunity of viewing 
the Greek in juxtaposition to the Egyptian language, 
great hopes were entertained that a key would thereby 
be obtained to the decyphering of the numerous monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt. These hopes, however, have 
not been realized, as further investigations show that 
the Greek does not faithfully represent the enchorial 
text, but gives merely its substance. 


The Romans inherited the domains of thi 


mysterious race, and we find allusions to the Cata- 





s| which still exist in various corridors, and wells— 
some of which are supposed to have been dug for 


combs in their writers long before the Christian| the purpose of draining parts of the Catacombs— 


era. 
days of the republic, led again to the working o 


cure the materials necessary for building. 


’ 


of fifteen, or, as some say, twenty miles. 


|priated to any other use. 


labour these excavations had been made. 

Then came the: advent of the Christian faith. 
The arenarii, or sand diggers, and the workmen in 
the quarries, were persons of the lowest grade, 
aud, cut off by their occupation from the crowds 
in the busy city, probably formed a separate and 
distinct community. There is reason to believe, 
that Christianity found among them its earliest 
proselytes; these “ hereditary bondsmen,” indeed, 
scarcely calling their lives their own in this world, 
would most naturally gladly welcome the hopes 
which dawned upon them from the world to come. 
One of the most common figures found portrayed 
in nearly all these quarries, and which can easily 
be distinguished from the Christian order of the 
fossors, is that of a man carrying some implement 
of labour, often for the purpose of excavation, and 
wearing the short tunic and scanty dress of the 
slave. In times of persecution, therefore, the 
converts employed in the subterranean passages 
had already provided for them a secure retreat, 
which also they opened to their brethren in the 
faith, until it became the place of refuge of the 
Roman church. In addition to this, we learn from 
a number of testimonies, that the early Christians 
themselves, as a punishment for abandoning the 
ancient faith, were often sentenced to labour in 
these sand-pits. In the “ Acts of the Martyrs,” 
we are told that the Emperor Maximian condemn- 
ed all the Roman soldiers, who were Christians, 
to hard labour; and in various places set them to 
work, some to dig stones, others sand. He also 
ordered Ciriacus and Sisinnus to be strictly guard- 
ed, condemning them to dig sand, and to carry it 
on their shoulders.” Thus it was, that the mem- 
bers of the early church became familiar with 
these winding recesses. We can easily imagine 
how concealment in these gloomy labyrinths be- 
come practicable. The earliest victims selected in 
a persecution would, of course, be those most pro- 
minent in the church—its bishop, or ministers, or 
officers. These, therefore, would at once take 
refuge in the Catacombs, where the humbler 
members of the church, whose obscurity for a 
time gave them safety, could easily supply them 
with all the necessaries of life. Springs, too, 











The great increase of the city in the latter 


quarries in the immediate neighhourhood, to pro- 
The 
soil of the Campagna rests on a volcanic, sandy | parts bear trace of their occupancy. 
rock, easily quarried, and from its texture well every side with tombs and chapels, paintings and 
adapted to the excavation of long galleries, while | inscriptions, and for three hundred years the en- 
the Esquiline hill was undermined to obtain sand 

for making cement. In this way it was, that these 
crypts or galleries were first formed, until the| 
whole subsoil on one side of Rome, was, in the| made by the persecutors of the early Christians, 
course of time, perforated by a network of exca- 
vations, which ultimately extended to a distance 
But 
when these quarries were exhausted of their ori-| cated, and blocked up in various places, that pur- 
ginal stores, they stood vacant, ready to be appro-| suit was generally useless. Occasionally, however, 
And none, of course, | these efforts were successful, and the Catacombs 


show some of the means by which life was pre- 
f| served. 

That the Catacombs were throughout, well 
known to the early Christians, is evident; for all 
We meet on 


tire Christian population of Rome found sepulture 
in these recesses. 


The “Acts of the Martyrs” relate many attempts 


to trace them in these retreats. But the entrances 
were sO numerous, scattered for miles over the 
Campagna, and the labyrinths below so compli- 





|would know their intricate windings, but those| became not only the burial-place of the martyrs, 
whose hands had formed them, and by whose but also the scene of their last sufferings. 


Tn the 
time of Cyprian, Xystus, bishop of Rome, together 
with Quartus, one of his clergy, poured out their 
| blood on this spot; and Stephen, another bishop 
|of Rome, was traced by the heathen soldiers to his 
subterranean chapel. They allowed him to con- 
| clude the service in which he was engaged, when 
he was thrust back into his episcopal chair, and 
thus beheaded. 

The edicts of the Roman emperors, indeed, often 
referred to the cemeteries as places of worship. 
Such was the case when milianus, prefect of 
Egypt, during the persecution under Valerian, 
issued an edict, one sentence of which was— 
“ Moreover, it shall no longer be lawful for you 
or for others to hold assemblies, nor to enter the 
cemeteries as they are called.” Orders to the 
same import were sent forth by Maximian, on the 
renewal of the Diocletian persecution, forbidding 
the Christians to meet in the Catacombs. The 
attempt, however, proved futile, and the followers 
of Christ still found a refuge in their accustomed 
places of meeting, until the adherents of the old 
religion, under the government of Hilario, were 
so exasperated that they demanded the destruc- 
tion of the Catacombs. No effort was made, how- 
ever, to carry this into effect; peace came once 
more at the close of the Valerian persecution, and 
when the Emperor Gallienus sent forth an edict, 
declaring that the ministers of the faith might 
perform the customary duties of their office with 
freedom, particular reference is made to the Cata- 
combs, which had been seized by his officers. 
He grants permission to the bishops “ to recover 
what are called the cemeterics.”” So well known 
at this time had become these caves as places of 
Christian worship. Even after the general estab- 
lishment of Christianity, as late as the year 352, 
during a temporary persecution by the Arians, 
Liberius, bishop of Rome, took up his abode in 
the cemetery of St. Agnes. 

(To be concluded.) 








If Christ is our shepherd and feedeth us, and 
we are faithful in following him, our lives will 
have an inviting language, and the table of the 
Lord will not be polluted, 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































For “ The Fiend.” 
A Friend in Need. 


The benefit of having a true friend with whom 
we can take counsel in affliction, and enjoy the 
strength there is in the unity of the Spirit, is 
beyond price. Margaret Lucas found such a one 
in John Toft. She says, “The Beloved of my 
soul, who, in my tender state, had so graciously | 
replenished my heart, now hid his face from me ; | 
and I was not indulged in those times of solace, 
which I before had so plenteously enjoyed. I 
waited and waited the return of the dearest object 
of my soul, often querying, Why stayeth my Be- 
loved so long? or what have I done since his last 
visitations, to occasion his thus hiding himself 
from me? Impatient, I sought him in my cham- 
ber, in meetings, and in the fields—places where 
I had used to receive his favour; but these seem- 
ed now to have lost their lustre, as well as, my} 
Beloved, his benevolence towards me. I sought 
him, but I found him not. Like the spouse in 





the Canticles, I was ready to ask, Have you seen 
my Beloved? I was disconsolate days and nights, 
and I may say, I mourned as one wanting his 
mate. Still, 1 thought my tears moved not his 
pity, and his ear seemed deaf to all my cries; 
whilst the imperious watchmen wounded me, and 
the cruel enemy upbraided me with all I had gone 
through for my Beloved’s sake, telling me I had 
better have staid in Egypt, than thus to languish in 
the wilderness. Great were the conflicts I have 
met with, not knowing why it should be thus; 
and fearing I was dying to all that was spiritual, 
I at length resolved to make application to my 
friend. 

“T went to his house; and while I waited a 
suitable opportunity to speak to him, the tears 
trickled down my cheeks; yet when I had un- 
‘bosomed my complaint, I received great satisfac- 
tion; for, from his kind inquiry of my past con- 
duct, I found my opinion of his friendship con- 
firmed. From his tender advice, my soul was 
encouraged to hope a little longer; and to my 
inexpressible joy, in some days after, I felt the 
influence of Divine love suggesting to my mind, 
Follow on to know the Lord; Joseph, the spiri- 
tual Joseph, is yet alive. Oh! surely here 1 
found again that inestimable jewel, the pearl of 
my best affection, and the life of my hope, with 
such revivings as Jacob experienced, when he saw 
the assurance of the welfare of his son; and my 
soul bowed under a humble sense of gratitude, 
saying, it is enough, I will go down, and see him 
ere I die.” 

Notwithstanding the peculiar trials of the pre- 
sent day, there are preserved those who feel deeply 
with one another, and are enabled at times to 
commend the tribulated children of our heavenly 
Father to him, and not to man, and to the inga- 
thering voice of his Holy Spirit, which will draw 
from the strife of tongues, to seek after commu- 
nion with God, and to do the work he would have 
them to be engaged in. 

M. Lucas then gives an account of visiting her 
uncle and aunt, who had persecuted her for unit- 
ing with Friends; and who, on being restored to 
feelings of respect, showed a very different regard 
for her. It is a proof of what faithfulness to the 
intimations of the Spirit of Christ will do, in 
softening the hard heart, opening the blind eye, 
and removing the partition wall that had kept 
individuals asunder. Atlluding to the change in 
her condition, she says, “‘It was a time of true 
humility, tenderness and love. My covenant was 
renewed ; and it remained for some time as a 
summer season, or as the time when the voice of 
the turtle is heard. Yet at intervals I could not 





THE FRIEND. 


smallest degree of my uncle’s and aunt’s reconci- 
liation, would add to my happiness. As these 
thoughts increased, so did my desire of making a 
trial; and one evening I went to their house, and 
knocked at the door stranger-like, as indeed I was, 
not having been there for above two years. Their 
maid let me in; and I suppose I much surprised 
them. They were sitting alone by the fire. I 
just said, ‘ How do you do?’ and stood within the 
house, a little distant from the door. My uncle 
looked very sorrowful, and if he spoke at that 
time, he only said, ‘I have no pleasure in seeing 
thee.’ My aunt said enough, and called me many 
impudencies for coming. I stood about half an 
hour, and then bidding them farewell, my aunt 
came with me a part of the way back, scolding me 
as we went. I thought this was but poor en- 
couragement, yet I was truly glad I had seen 
them. 

“In about six weeks I had a desire to go again. 
I went in the former manner, knocked and stood 
as before, and after a little while my uncle said, 
‘Thou mayst sit down.’ My aunt then fetched 
some books, and read several absurd passages ; to 
which I only said, ‘I hope you do not think that 
any sect can be so ridiculous as to believe and 
practise those things.’ During this interval my 
uncle sat at a distance; I stood a little longer 
than before, and my aunt let me come home 
quietly. Thus I went several times to see them, 
watching for permission; believing that to go 
without it, might expose me to danger. But in 
my fourth or fifth visit, my uncle said to the maid, 
‘Set her something to eat.’ I. could truly have 
said that his love was sufficient; for I was so 
satisfied with this little return of it, and with my 
aunt’s increased quietness, that my heart was 
ready to overflow. I went to the table, and before 
I ate, a contrite thanksgiving arose in my soul to 
God,” ‘They continued toreturn my visits, and 
behaved kindly to me ever after.” 

It is pleasant to contemplate the powerful in- 
fluences of Divine love, both on the heart in which 
it is shed abroad by the Holy Spirit, and also in 
reclaiming those in whom a bitter, vindictive spirit, 
has had sway. This Friend had suffered deeply 
in being turned out into the world for the sake of 
her Lord and Master; and no doubt her afflictions 
had a humbling effect, and prepared her to give 
up all her heart, to the sanctifying power of the 
Spirit of Christ. As she sought forgiveness for 
her past deviations, it taught her to cherish the 
spirit of forgiveness towards her persecutors, and 
finally to seek their restoration to a christian dis- 
position towards her. Divine love, that is stronger 
than all, gave her the victory, and the reward of 
heavenly peace, as well as the great satisfaction of 
having her bitter opponents changed into kind 
and affectionate friends. 

Were all the professors of the gospel to yield to 
the pure government of his Spirit, who came to 
save that which was lost, there would be a harmo- 
nious walking together in the Truth. Division, 
and contention, and enmity would cease. Every 
one would strive to promote his brother’s good, 
and to shut out all evil designs. In sincerity all 
could then say, Come, brother ; come, sister, “ Let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us 
of his ways, and we will walk in his paths.” 
“Qh, house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk 
in the light of the Lord.” A blessed condition, in 
lieu of the spirit of alienation. 


Population, Wealth, Industry—These, the 
three sources of national power, and the rules which 
govern their increase, are what the census were 


in the comprehensive and compendious volume 
issued by the United States Government last year, 
there is no statement showing the comparative ra. 
pidity with which each is advancing, in each of 
the several States. 

From the figures therein contained, however, it 
is not difficult to frame such a statement. We 
observe a correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer has undertaken the task. In a long table 
of figures taken from the census report, he arrives 
at the following results, which, although they are 
as precise and certain as any other sum in arith. 
metic, a large part of the people of the Union 
steadfastly deny, or purposely ignore. 

A traveller who should set out at the Texan 
frontier, or anywhere else on the south-western side 
of the national domain, and journeying toward the 
North and East, would meet on his road the fol. 
lowing facts, one after another, in as regular suc. 
cession as the steps of a ladder : 

1. Farms regularly diminish in size, and increase 
in number, as we proceeed from South to North 
and East. 

2. The proportion of improved land steadily in. 
creases, and that of unimproved land steadily di- 
minishes, irrespective of the density of the popu- 
lation, as we proceed from South to North and East. 

3. The cash value in farms, both in the aggre- 
gate, and in the price per acre, regularly increas- 
es, as we proceed from South to North and East. , 

4. The production of corn and wheat regularly 
and steadily increases, without an exception, as we 
proceed from South to North and East. 

5. The productive industry of the people, both 
in the aggregate and as individuals, regularly in- 
creases as we proceed from South to North and 
East. 

6. The density of population regularly increases 
as we proceed from South to North and East. 

7. The rate of increase of population regularly 
increases as we proceed from South to North and 
East. 

8. The number of manufactories regularly in- 
creases as we proceed from South to North and 
East. 

9. The amount of shipping regularly increases 
as we proceed from South to North and East. 

10. The amount of capital regularly increases as 
we proceed from South to North and East. 

11. The number of railroads regularly increases 
as we proceed from South to North and Kast. 

12. The number of canals and post roads regu- 
larly increases as we proceed from South to North 
and Kast. 

13. The number of telegraphs and telegraph sta- 
tions regularly increases as we proceed from South 
to North and East. 

14. The number of persons who cannot read and 
write, steadily diminishes, and that of schools and 
scholars regularly increases as “we proceed from 
South to North and Kast. 

15. The number of churches and of those who 
worship therein, steadily increases as we proceed 
from South to North and East. 

These are facts shown by the unerring figures 
of the census. They do not depend upon the com- 
parative age, nor upon the fertility of the States, 
for whether we proceed from the older to the 
uewer, or from the newer to the older—from the 
fertile to the sterile, or the sterile to the fertile, 
the result is just the same. This constant order 
of succession would seem to indicate some fixed 
law, or constantly operating cause. But what that 
law or cause may be, the census does not state. 
Neither does the Intelligencer. Neither do we. 
But we think it is written plainly enough, and 
that “in black and white” all over the face of this 


but reflect on former days, and conclude, that the | instituted to ascertain. It is a little singular that |broad continent.— Albany Journal. 











| THE FRIEND. 























































































































































































































































































































































= 
. New Hotel Axnunciator,—Annunciators, for| either side, as far as we could see, were houses of | ting off their supplies, and the supposed prevalence 
3 hotels, are now very generally used instead of the|every conceivable form and size; and in places |of disease in the city. 
2. suit of bells which formerly nearly filled the bar- where the soil was sufficient, they were overgrown! It is not the bloody battle—not the cool and 
@ rooms of most of our large public-houses. Aside} with sage and cedars, in every respect like that|deadly aim at the life of his fellow, that is taken 
from the improvement in appearance, they answer|on the mountains around. In the centre of this|by the rifleman—not the shot and shell hurled 
‘it a much better purpose than the bells. After aj canon, and near the head, was a building sixteen |recklessly to produce indiscriminate destruction, 
Ve bell-wire has been pulled by the occupant of the| or twenty feet square, four stories high, and built | which shows fully the horrors of war, but it is the 
Hi. room, the bell will ring for a moment, when it will! upon a flat rock about four feet higher than the|demoralizing tone in which a whole nation is 
ble cease to sound, and will itself become still, so| level of the bed of the canon, and but little broad-| brought to exult in the disasters and miseries of 
veg that it cannot be answered unless an attendant is|er than the building; to this we could not find an | others, even those not caused by their valour direet- 
are resent at the time to witness it. entrance, and, unlike all the rest, it had no port-|ly, if at all. 
th Not so with an annunciator. The wire being|holes. One large building, which we entered,| We had been taught to believe that Christianity, 
ion pulled by the crank or bell-pull in the room, the| stood on the edge of the precipice, with its front|if it had not put an end to war, had rendered it 
annunciator records the number, or brings it to} wall circular and flush with the bank, which|much more humane, and instances were held u 
ran view in such a manner, that it may remain per-| formed the back part, making the ground plan of | after naval engagements, of the whole force of the 
‘ide manent till it is observed, and replaced by the/the building like a half-moon. There were no|conqueror being turned to rescuing the drowning 
the attendant at the bar. A bell is, of course, rung| windows in the lower story of any building, and|enemy, and binding up their wounds. But now 
fol- whenever a number is operated. One bell, how-/| every entrance was made as difficult and hidden | that the light of the press is let in upon the details 
uc. ever, in the annunciator, serves for all the rooms.|as possible. The door, or hole, into the one last| of its scenes, the gilding of these glowing and géne- 
Those annunciators heretofore used, have the| mentioned was guarded by two or three walls of|rous pictures is sadly rubbed off by the touches of 
age numbers painted or printed upon small number-| different angles; thus making a crooked, narrow | truth. 
rth plates or drops, which are arranged on a face-plate, | passage to the door, and every part of this pas-| We are all rejoicing at this moment, because of 
and concealed by a screen until operated. sage was in full view from the port-holes of the|a plentiful harvest, aud the increasing demands for 
ime A new annunciator has been invented by gen-| building, the front wall being full of them, like|our ships. But what was recently the joy and 
di. tlemen in Buffalo, New York, which indicates the| pigeon-holes, pointing in every possible direction ;| glory of England? In what was the whole nation 
opu- number of the room to be answered, by print-|they were not more than two inches in diameter |exulting as one of the most effective exploits of the 
‘ast. ing it on telegraph paper, and handing it out to| on the outside, and were plastered smooth on the|war, so far? In the destruction of two hundred 
gre- the attendant, so that it may be taken by the|inside with a kind of cement, with which the|and forty-one ships, four steamers, and immense 
Case servant to remind him, in case he should forget,| stones are laid, and the rooms plastered, and is as/stores of the finest wheat, six millions of rations ! 
‘ast. or have several rooms to answer at once. ‘This| hard as stone. That which gives happiness and life to every man, 
arly annunciator is only wound up daily, like a clock,) The inside arrangement of all the houses was|woman and child, not even carried away, but coolly 
3 we and requires little or no other attention. The} much alike, all laving port-holes in the partition | burnt, without even the excitement of a man killed 
wires which indicate the position of the type are| walls, and very small and obscure passage-ways|in its defence, or of a blow struck on either side, 
both selected by machinery ; and yet it is quite simple|from one room to another, and from one or two| beyond “shelling the towns at long range.” And 
y in- in its construction, aud very easily operated. J.|houses, into the mountain. Some on the cliffs|a whole nation is crammed for a fortnight with all 
and Bale, of the above named place, is the manufac-| above were connected with those below. the details of this, as a most glorious achievement, 
turer. Measures have been taken to secure a} We noticed there was no water about there, and|and source of joy. If it were a stern necessity 
oases patent for these improvements.— Life Iilustrated.| inquired of the Indians-how the former inhabit-|of war, it might have been silently done, in anger 
ants could have managed? They told us that|or in sorrow, but why with gloating exultation? 
larly they had heard that a long time ago there was| Because such is the nature of war. England and 
and The Country of the Navajoes—Ruins of Towns. | water running there. We asked them who built| France are not worse in this than we should be. 
—The Deseret News contains an account of an|those houses? They smilingly shook their heads} Three grave-fields, for the term grave-yards, is 
y in- expedition by the Mormons, to the Southern part|}and said that they had never heard, but that|hardly appropriate, with seven cart loads of dead . 
and of the Territory, among the Navajoes. They de-|surely somebody must have built them a very long|at one time, and the whole process of sepulture 
scribe the ruins of the towns and villages disco-| time back. may be observed with a good glass; and these are 
eases vered on the St. John, about five hundred miles Pa not soldiers who have fallen in battle. It is noticed 
. southeast of Salt Lake City : For “The Friend.” | with satisfaction that they are the victims of dis- 
3e8 a8 The walls of many buildings are still standing War. ease, and perhaps of famine. These things are not 
entire, some of them three or four stories high,} We find in a late number of the Philadelphia|only watched eagerly by the besiegers, but care- 
reases with the ends of the red cedar joists yet in the| Ledger, the subjoined just and forcible observa-|fully and exultingly recorded in the Times, and 
i. wall, some projecting eight or ten inches, but worn/| tions on the effects of war. While its horrors and | spread all over England as the hope and the joy of 
regu- toa point at their extremities. Every building] brutalizing tendencies are so well depicted, it is|this glorious thing the Allies call their war. 
North was a fortification built in the strongest manner| however intimated that wars in self-defence may| The Emperor of Russia takes cold and dies. It 
imaginable, and in a style that the present age| sometimes be necessary and even justifiable. Can |is telegraphed to London in four hours. Stage ma- 
yh sta- know nothing of; many of them still plainly|the benificent and all-wise Parent of the human |nagers come before the curtain and announce it to 
South show the whole manner of structure, andeven the| family, hold his rational creatures justified under |the audience in all the theatres, as if it were a se- 
marks of the workmen’s tools. any possible circumstances of provocation or dan-|cond battle of Waterloo won. And yet, he is not 
d and From here we travelled ten miles, with occa-|ger, in thus giving the reins to their evil passions|slain in war, he bears no wound, but the hand of 
is and sional ruins by the way, and entered a deep canon |and rushing intoa course of unbridled wickedness, |God in death is upon him in his own bed, as it 
from with projecting shelves of rock, and under these | indulging all that is vile and hateful in their fallen | must be soon in turn on each one of those to whom 
shelves were numerous houses or fortifications.|natures? Surely, when the nations of the world |all this is announced, and, without a thought, the 
e who The one we examined was divided into twenty-| become christians in reality, as well as in name, | heart leaps to the mouth, and the multitudes clap 
roceed four rooms, each nearly square and enclosing an| views of this matter will prevail very different from | their hands and shout and hurrah. And even the 
area of about one hundred and forty-four square | those now current in what are called enlightened | papers and reviews revile the dead lion, and actu- 
igures feet. The front wall was built up to the over-| lands, and this scourge of mankind, with all its un-|ally exult. A more brutal or humiliating thing 
e com- hanging cliff, which formed the roof, and was|utterable abominations, will be no more. has seldom been witnessed. It is all the effect of 
States, eurved and full of port-holes. The stones were} ‘THe Russ1an WAn.—Previous to the last re-| war. 
io the all squared and faced, were of an equal thickness, | verses there was a certain confident tone assumed} Let us not deceive ourselves. These men who 
ym the and laid up with joints broken in a workmanlike | by the Times, and other leading English journals,|exult in misery are decorous men, educated and 
fertile, manner. The only entrance we could find was a|showing that they fully believed it ‘impossible | refined, many of them, but they are under the spell 
order hole about two feet square and eighteen inches|that Sebastopol could hold out much longer.” |of the demon of war. The newspaper press lays 
» fixed from the ground, which is the usual size of all| How far these reverses may modify this hope, we|it all bare, and we can see the system as it is, and 
at that the doors. -  |shall probably soon learn. The successes thus far|all its tendencies ; see its great heart throb and 
state. From here to St. John’s river, a distance of ten| recorded would not seem to us to warrant any such | beat through skeleton ribs. Thus far its savage 
do we. miles, there were scattering ruins ; and from there, | conclusion, because it is impossible to tell what| feelings are not half aroused in England ; its exas- 
‘h, and in twelve miles north-east, we came to the head of| stores and resources Sebastopol may have within|perations have not begun to be awakéned. What 
of this a canon. itself. All the hopes of England seem grounded 


are the full horrors which it can produce God only 


All around the head of this canon, and down on /|on the destruction of the enemy’s rations, the cut-|knows. But this is clear that all which gives joy 
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and gladness to the heart in peace, awakens anti- 
pathy and hatred in war; while all that produces 
commiseration, such as destruction of food, pesti- 
lence, famine, death, in all their most horrid 
forms, these are the sources of its exultation and 
glory. 

A great war always must and docs tend to bru- 
talize the spirit of a people immeasurably, incon- 
ceivably. Both Napoleon and Wellington left the 
most explicit testimony on this subject. It may 
be necessary and justifiable in self-defence. But 
may a kind Providence long avert from us the 


am ° | 
stern necessities and lessons of this great scourge. 


It is not that we necd fear the final results as to an 
honourable peace. The cost of treasure, though 
immense, would be nothing to us; the blood, though 
more dear, would be cheerfully spilled in defence 
of our country, and the green grass would cover 
the field of battle. But the demoralization of the 
survivors, the effect on the moral character of all, 
on the civilization of all, both friends and foes, 
the loss of industrious habits among the masses, 
and of social, generous Christian virtues among 
the whole people—these, despite all Allison may 
say to the contrary, are more and worse than all; 
these are the great horrors and curses of war.” 


+e 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 358.) 


NICHOLAS WALLN. 


This Friend, previously to his removal to Penn- 
sylvania, resided within the limits of Settle 
Monthly Meeting, in Yorkshire, England. He 
was probably a son of Richard Wallno, of the same 
county, who being early convinced of the truth as 
preached by George Fox, suffered in the support 
of his Christian testimony. 

When information of William Penn’s intended 


. colony in the Western world reached the Friends | 


of Settle Monthly Meeting, divers of them came 


under exercise, in the belief, that it would be| 


right for them to remove with their families to 
this distant wilderness. The matter was laid be- 
fore the Monthly Meeting for its consideration, 
and in due time, as the meeting believed the step 
was right, it issued the following joint certificate. 


“From Settle Monthly Meeting, 
the 7th of the Fourth month, 1682. 
‘‘ These are to certify all whom it may concern, 
that it is manifested to us that a necessity is laid 
upon several Friends belonging to this Monthly 
Meeting, to remove into Pennsylvania, and parti- 
cularly our dear Friend, Cuthbert Hayhurst, (his 
wife and family,) who has been, and is a labourer 


in the Truth, for whose welfare and prosperity we | 


are unanimously concerned; and also for our 
Friends, Thomas Wrightsworth and also his wife; 
Thomas Walmesly, Elizabeth his wife and six child- 
ren; Thomas Croasdale, Agnes his wife and six 
children; Thomas Stackhouse, and Mary his wife ; 
Nicholas Walln, his wife, and three children; 
Ellen Cowgill and her family; who, we believe, 
are faithful Friends in their measures, and single 
in their intentions to remove into the aforesaid 
Pennsylvania in America, there to inhabit if the 
Lord permit. We do certify unity with their said 
intentions, and desire their prosperity in the Lord, 
and hope what is done by them will lead to the 
advancement of the Truth, in which we are 
unanimously concerned with them.” 

Some time in the year 1682, Nicholas Walln, 
Jane his wife and their children, reached Pennsyl- 


vania, and settled in Bucks county, near the Ne-|sider their standing, and upon what foundation | drink a bottle of soda-water without spilling a drop! 


| shamony. They probably were located by midsum- 
|mer, for before the end of that year, he was elected 


‘one of the members of Assembly, which met in the | 


| First month, 1683. At this time, although noted 
jamong the “ faithful Friends,” it does not appear 
|that he had received a gift in the ministry. It 
|was not long, however, before he was called to 
labour by word and doctrine for the everlasting 
|good of his fellow men. In this service he was 
|much employed by bis divine Master at home and 
abroad, and he endeavoured to acquit himself of 
the duties that devolved upon him, as respected 
his own self, the claims of his family, and of the 
public. This last was no light task, being four- 
teen times elected as a legislator of the New Co- 
lony. The first Monthly Meeting of Middletown, 
was held at his house, First mo. Ist, 1683, and 
it was held there, and at the house of Robert Hall, 
alternately, for nearly five years, at which time 
a meeting-house was built. The Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Bucks, Ninth mo. 4, 1684, met at his 
house, and afterwards alternated between his re- 
|sidence and that of William Biles fora time. It 
continued to be held with him, at least once a 
year, until the year 1695, after which it convened 
at the Falls, and Middletown meeting-houses. 

Early in the year 1689, with the approbation 
and unity of his Friends, Nicholas Walln paid a 
religious visit in Maryland. He was accompanied 
by James Ratcliff. On returning from this visit, 
he could gratefully acknowledge the comforting 
presence of their divine Master in the journey, 
and that they had had “ many good meetings.” 

Nicholas Walln had a share of the labour with 
George Keith, being one of the committee of the 
Meeting of Ministers to advise with and admonish 
him. He bore his testimony against the spirit 
under which George was acting, and signed vari- 
ous of the documents issued by the Yearly Meet- 
jing of Ministers and the Yearly Meeting of busi- 
ness, relative to that opposing and contentious 
one. About 1696, he removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, and became a member of 
that Monthly Meeting. He was soon much em- 
ployed by the meeting in transacting its business, 
and, like his Friend, Griffith Owen, was a member 
of almost all committees on important subjects. 

In the Eighth month, 1698, William Ellis 
writes, “ Nicholas Walln is well, and hath many 
fine children.” His labour of love for their ever- 
lasting good had been blessed, and some of them 
were valuable soldiers in the church militant, be- 
fore their father was called home to his everlast- 
ing rest. 

In the First month, 1699, he informed his 
Friends of the Select Meeting, that he had a con- 
cern to visit ‘New England and thereaway,” on 
religious service. This visit appears to have oc- 
cupied him several months. Soon after his return, 
the yellow fever broke out in Philadelphia, and 
occasioned a great mortality among the inhabit- 
ants of that city. Of this pestilence some account 
is given in the following letter of Nicholas Walln 








to William Ellis :— 


“ Philadelphia, the 22d of the Seventh mo., 1699. 

“ Dear Friend, Wm. Ellis,—My dear love in 
the unchangeable Truth is unto thee, and thy 
dear wife: for in that doth my soul salute you, 
hoping you are in good health, as, blessed be the 
Lord! I, my wife and family are at this present 
time. This isa great mercy from the hand of the 
Lord; for since thou left these parts, we have met 
with great exercises, and a great mortality hath 
happened in the town of Philadelphia, and some 





in the country. We may truly say it is an exer- 
cising time,—a time to drive many home to con- 


they are building, and what they are buildin 
upon the foundation; whether it be that which 
will abide the fire, yea or nay; for of a truth, the 
Lord is trying his people, and it is a day of hum. 
bling. But may we not honestly say as Job said, 
‘Shall we receive gocd at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil?’ for as it is written, 
‘ When the judgments of the Lord are in the earth, 
the inhabitants of the world will learn righteous. 
ness.’ So, my dear Friend, I am willing to give thee 
a short hint of things, and who they are that have 
laid down their bodies. Of those persons we had 
great love for, our dear Friends, Esther Hoskins, 
Thomas Duckett, James Fox, Margaret Beardsley, 
her daughter Mary Gray, George Fox, Thomas 
Smyth and his wife, and son, and son-in-law, Wil- 
liam Harwocd, William Alaway, and several others 
that I name not. My dear brother-in-law, James 
Dilworth, is dead, and was buried the first day 
before our Yearly Meeting; Charles Sanders and 
Stephen Coleman, and a great number of the 
world’s people also. 

“Now, my Friend, as touching our Yearly 
Meeting, it was but small, by reason of the sick- 
ness; but we may truly say, the Lord our God 
made up our want; for his living power and sweet 
refreshing presence was with us, to the comfort 
of his,—whose hearts are true tohim. He is the 
same that ever he was, and as he was good to his 
Israel in days past, so we may say, he is good to 
his Israel in this very day; blessed be his holy 
name forever and forevermore. Our dear Friends, 
Aaron Atkinson, Thomas Story and Roger Gill 
were with us, who were of good service there. 
Our dear Friend, Aaron, being very weak by rea- 
son of his sickness, was but little with us. He 
was with us the Fifth-day following our Yearly 
Meeting, and I do believe he cleared himself very 
well, to the satisfaction of several, if not all, that 
were then present. Now, dear William, I, seeing 
a letter that came from thee from London, can 
truly say I was right glad when I heard it read, 
in which thou rememberest thy love to me, which 
I kindly accept. My dear love is unto thee and 
|thy wife once more. I desire thee to remember 
my love to all Friends that may inquire of me, or 
to whom thou thinkest fit. My dear wife desires 
to have her love remembered to thy wife; and 
we were right glad when we heard thy wife was 
well. My dear love to my sister Ann Dilworth,* 
if thou seest her, and let her know that her dear 
children are well. My son Richard desires to have 
his kind love to thee and to thy wife, though un- 
known, and to his aunt Ann Dilworth; and I 
desire thee to remember my love to all our rela- 
tions and friends in Bolland. Sixty persons died 
out of that ship which came from Liverpool. Some 
of them were Thomas Musgrave, Thomas Wilson, 
Henry Michel, Robert Driver, and Grace Driver, 
but Grace died after she came here. 

This, from thy Friend and Brother, 

NicuoLas WALLN.” 








* In England, on a religious visit. 
(To be continued.) 





The Power of an Elephant’s Trunk:.—One has 
been apt to consider Nasmyth’s steam hammer, 
which can with one blow exert a force of two tons, 
and with another break a nut without injuring the 
kernel, as a triumph of human ingenuity, and so it 
is; but how insiguificant when placed in compari- 
son with the trunk of an elephant; for not only can 
the latter strike a blow of a ton or so, and break an 
egg or a nut, but it can pick a pin from the floor, or 
pull down a tree; project water with the force of a 
twenty-man power forcing pump, or uncork end 
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GOD IS LOVE. 


When spring with lavish bounty 
Clothes earth with living green, 
O’ermantling with beauty 
Each quiet homestead scene ; 
When birds awake, and busy bees 
Make music all day long; 

When purple violets ope their eyes 
And cowslips join the throng; 
Then, children, sing with gratitude 

To Him who reigns above, 
Who gives the circling seasons— 
The God whose name is Love. 


When summer suns are shining 


And gentle zephyrs blow ; j levelled by some storm, the mass of matted roots|columns to adorn its front: nay, a large shady 


When flowers in beauty beaming 
Around sweet fragrance throw ; 

When rivulets are singing 
Adown the mountain’s side; 

When the blithe lark upspringing 
Hails morn and eventide ; 

Shall children then be silent, 
Nor lift their hearts above, 

To Him who made this earth so fair— 
The God whose name is Love! 


When autumn, in her russet gown, 
* Sweeps o’er the bending grain ; 
When hill and valley echo back 
The shout of the harvest strain ; 
When earth is yielding golden store 
And plenty crowns the board ; 
Think of the toiling poor, and spare 
A little from your hoard ; 
That they, with us, in gratitude 
May lift their songs above ; 
And praise the God of harvest, 
The God whose name is Love. 


When wintry storms are raging, 
And bitter tempests blow, . 
When, bound in icy fetters, 
The streams forget to flow ; 
When desolation spreads her pall 
O’er nature, late so smiling; 
When gathered round the cheerful hearth 
With tales the time beguiling ; 
Then, children, look with joyousness 
And gratitude above, 
To Him who rules the raging storm— 
The God whose name is Love. 
Martha L. Hammond. 


ee 
Selected. 
THE HEART'S SONG. 


In the silent midnight watches, 
List—thy bosom-door! 

How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh, 
Knocketh evermore ! 

Say not ’tis thy pulse’s beating; 
’Tis thy heart of sin: 

’Tis thy Saviour knocks, and crieth, 
Rise, and let me in! 


Death comes down with reckless footstep. 
To the hall and hut: 

Think you Death will stand a-knocking 
Where the door is shut? 

Jesus waiteth—waiteth—waiteth ; 
But thy door is fast! 

Grieved, away thy Saviour goeth: 
Death breaks in at last. 


Then ’tis thine to stand—entreating 
Christ to let thee in: 

At the gate of heaven beating, 
Wailing for thy sin. 

Nay, alas! thou foolish virgin, 
Hast thou then forgot, 

Jesus waited long to know thee, 
But he knows thee not! 


a 
From Rural Hours. 
THE FORESTS. 
(Continued from page 355.) 

Old trees, dead and dying, are left standing for 
years, until at length they are shivered and broken 
by the winds, or they crumble slowly away to a 
shapeless stump. There was no forester at hand 
to cut them down when the first signs of decay 





appeared ; they had no uses then, now they have and food have been provided—people begin to col- 
|no value. Broken limbs and dead bodies of great |lect the conveniences and pleasures of a perma- 
trees lie scattered through the forests; there are|nent home about their dwellings, and then the 
spots where the winds seem to have battled with | farmer sets out a few trees before his door. But 
the woods; at every step one treads on fallen|it frequently happens that the same man who 
trunks, stretched in giant length upon the earth ; | yesterday planted some half dozen branchless sap- 
this still clad in its armor of bark, that bare and | lings before his door, will to-day cut down a noble 
mouldering, stained by green mildew, one a crumb-| elm, or oak, only a few rods from his house; an 
ling mass of fragments, while others, again, lie|object which was in itself a hundred-fold more 
shrouded in beautiful mosses, long green hillocks, | beautiful than any other in his possession. In very 
| marking the grave of trees slowly turning to dust. | truth, a fine tree near a house is a much greater 
| Young trees are frequently found growing upon | embellishment than the thickest coat of paint that 
| these forest ruins; if a giant pine or oak has been | could be put on its walls, or a whole row of wooden 



















































































and earth will stand upright for years in the same | tree in a door-yard is much more desirable than 
position into which it was raised by the falling | the most expensive mahogany and velvet sofa in the 
trunk ; and occasionally a good sized hemlock, or| parlour. Unhappily, our people generally, do not 
pine, or beech, is seen growing from the summit |see things in this light. But time is a very essen- 
of the mass, which in itself, is perhaps ten or/tial element, absolutely indispensable, in true 
twelve feet high. We have found a stout tree, |civilization ; and in the course of years we shall, 
of perhaps twenty years’ growth, which has sprung |it is to be hoped, learn further lessons of this 
from a chance seed, sown by the winds on the|kind. Close observation will reveal to us the 
prostrate trunk of a fallen pine or chestnut, grow-| beauty and excellence of simplicity, a quality as 
ing until its roots have stretched down the side of| yet too little valued or understood in this country. 
the mouldering log, and reached the earth on both| And when wo have made this farther progress, 
sides, thus holding the crumbling skeleton firmly | then we shall take better care of our trees. We 
in its young embrace. The decay of these dead {shall not be satisfied with setting out a dozen 
trees is strangely slow; prostrate pines have been|naked saplings before our door, because our 
known to last fifty years, undecayed, still preserv- | neighbour on the left did so last year, nor cut down 
ing their sap; and upright gray shafts often re-|a whole woad, within a stone’s throw of our dwel- 
main standing for years, until one comes to know | ling, to pay for a Brussels carpet from the same 
them as familiarly as the living trees. Instances | place as our neighbour's on the right : no, we shall 
are on record where they have remained erect in| not care a stiver for mere show and parade, in any 
death for a space of forty years. The trees de-|shape whatever, but we shall look to the general 
stroyed on the Mississippi by the earthquake of|proprieties and fitness of things, whether our 
1811, are standing to day, when nearly forty years | neighbours to the right or the left do so or not. * 
have elapsed, (Dec. 1849.) * * The finest} There is also another view of the subject. A 
trees about the banks of our lake are remarkable|careless indifference to any good gift of our 
rather for their height than their girth. Belong-| gracious Maker, shows a want of thankfulness, 
ing to the old forest race, they have been closely |as any abuse or waste, betrays a reckless spirit of 
pressed on all sides by their fellows, and the trunks|evil. It is strange, that one claiming to be a ra- 
rise in a branchless shaft to a commanding height ; | tional creature, should not be thoroughly ashamed 
their foliage crowns the summit in full masses, | of the spirit of destructiveness, since the principle 
and if not devoid of the native graces of each |itself is clearly an evil one. Let us remember, 
species, still it has not all the beauty developed | that it is the Supreme Being who is the Creator, 
by the free growth of the open fields. * * It|and in how many ways do we see his gracious pro- 
is to be feared that few among the younger gene-| vidence, his Almighty economy, desiring to work 
ration, now springing up, will even attain to the| progressive renovation in the humblest objects, 
dignity of old forest trees. Large portions of these| when their old forms have become exhausted by 
woods are already of a second growth, and trees|‘Time! There is also something in the care of 
of the greatest size are becoming every year more | trees which rises above the common labours of hus- 
rare. bandry, and speaks of a generous mind. We 

As regards the ages of the larger trees, one fre-| expect to wear the fleece from our flocks, to drink 
quently finds stumps about two hundred years old ;|the milk of our herds, to feed upon the fruits of 
those of three hundred are not rare, and occasion-|our fields; but in planting a young wood, in pre- 
ally we have seen one which we believed to claim | serving a fine grove, a noble tree, we look beyond 
upwards of four hundred rings. But as a rule, | ourselves to the band of household friends, to our 
the largest are singled out very carly in the his-| neighbours—ay, to the passing way-farer and 
tory of a settlement, and many of these olden | stranger who will share with us the pleasures they 
stumps of the largest size have now become so give, and it becomes a grateful reflection that long 
worn and ragged, that it is seldom one can count | after we are gone, those trees will continue a good 


the circles accurately. to our fellow-creatures for more years, perhaps, 
The first colonists looked upon a tree as an ene-| than we can tell. 


my, and to judge from appearances, one would 
think that something of the same spirit prevails 
among their descendants at the present hour. It} Use Copperas.—The papers are everywhere 
is not surprising, perhaps, that a man whose chief| urging the free use of copperas as a disinfecting 
object in life is to make money, should turn his|agent. Itis a cheap article, costing only three 
timber into bank notes with all possible speed ;| cents per pound, and can be found at the druggists’ 
but it is remarkable that any one at all aware of|and many of the larger grocery stores. A couple 
the value of wood, should act so wastefully as most | of pounds may be dissolved in ten quarts of water, 
men do in this part of the world. * * But/and the solution poured into sinks, gutters, cess- 
independently of the market price in dollars and | pools, and all other filthy places, with good effect. 
cents, trees have other values; they are connected | We advise all housekeepers, to purchase five, ten, or 
in many ways with the civilization of a country ;| fifteen pounds, and make a free use of it as above 
they have their importance in an intellectual and|recommended. Cholera or no cholera, their dwell- 
in a moral sense. After the first rude stages of|ings and out buildings will contain a purer atmos- 
progress is past in a new country—whben shelter| phere after the use of copperas.— Exchange. 
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From the Journal of George Fox. 

“The beginning of the Third month, [1687,] I 
returned to London, and continued there till after 
the Yearly Meeting, which began on the 16th of 
the same, and was very large, Friends having 
more freedom to come up out of the counties to 
it, by reason of the general toleration and liberty 
now granted. The mecting lasted several days; 


time of liberty ’°-— 


“Dear Friends and Brethren in the Lord Jesus | 


Christ,—The Lord by his eternal arm and power, 
having supported you in all your sufferings, and 
great spoiling of goods, and tedious imprisonment, 
only for servingy and worshiping the living God 
that made you; who gave up wife and children, 
and goods, and suffered the spoil of them, and im- 
prisonment for his truth and name’s sake ;—the 
Lord by his infinite power and mercy, having been 
pleased to open the king’s heart towards you, by 
which you are set at liberty from jails, and the 
spoilers of your goods are stopped, whereby ye 
may follow your callings, confess Christ Jesus, 
and call him Lord by the Holy Ghost, in your 


assemblies and meetings, without being cast into! 


jails, or having your goods spoiled; a great con- 
cern lies upon me from the Lord, to write unto 


you dear Brethren, that none may abuse this| 
i 


berty, nor the mercies of the Lord, but prize 
them ; for there is great danger, in time of liberty, 
of getting up into ease, looseness and false liberty. 
And now, seeing that ye have not the outward 
persecutions to war with in sufferings, with the 
spiritual weapons, keep down that which would 
not be subject to Christ; that He, the Holy One, 
may reign in your hearts; that your lives, con- 
versations, and words, may preach righteousness 
and truth ; that ye may all show forth good ensam- 


ples of true believers in Christ, in virtue and ho-| 
liness, answering that which may be known of| 


God in all people, that ye are the sons and daugh- 
ters of God; standing fast in that righteous, holy 
liberty in Christ, the just and Holy One, that has 


made you free over the loose or false; shunning | 


vain disputes, and foolish questions of men of 


corrupt minds; for the serpent was the first ques- | 


tioner of Eve, who drew her and Adam out of the 
truth. Therefore, as ye have received Christ, live 
and walk in Him, who bruises the serpent’s head, 
who is your safe sanctuary, in whom ye have 


election, reconciliation and peace with God. There-| 


fore, live in the peace which ye have from Christ, 
which is not of this world; be at peace one with 
another, and seek the peace of all men in Christ 
Jesus; for blessed are the peace-makers. 


dience to him, in what he requires; and in doing 
to all men the thing that is just and honest; in 
your conversations and words giving no offence to 
Jew or Gentile, nor to the church of God. 
may be as a city set on God’s Sion, a hill, which 
cannot be hid; and may be lights to the dark 


world, that they may see your good fruits, and| 


glorify your Father, which is in heaven; for he 
is glorified in your bringing forth good fruits, as 
ye abide in Christ the vine, in this his day of life, 
power and light, that shines over all. Therefore, 
all you that believe in the light, walk in the 
light, as children of the light, and of Christ’s 
everlasting day; that in the light ye may have 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, and one 
with another; keeping in the unity of his Holy 


Spirit, in the bond of his holy peace, in his church | 


that he is head of. My desire is, that God’s wis- 
dom everywhere may be justified of her children, 


| with a tiger in India. 
and at the close thereof it was upon me to write | 
the following lines, to be dispensed amongst | 
Friends everywhere as—‘ A word of counsel and | 
caution to them to walk circumspectly in this'| 





| be running into the jaws of certain death. 


| door. 


Labour | 
to exercise a good conscience towards God, in obe- 


So ye} 


| horrible. 





THE FRIEND. 


and that it may be shown forth in meekness, and 
in the fear of the Lord in this hisday. Amen. 
G. F.” 
———_o oe —————_ 


Perilous Adventure with a Tiger. 
J. 8. Buckingham, in his “ Autobiography,” 
relates an extraordinary adventure he once had 


seven or eight miles from Bombay; and having 
an appointment at home in the morning, and the 
night being remarkably fine, and with a brilliant 
moonlight, he declined the invitation of his host 
and hostess to remain with them over night, but 
set out at ten o'clock, in his palanquin, on his re- 
turn to Bombay. 

“A great portion of the way,” he says, “lay 


over a level plain of some extent; and while we) 


were in the midst of this, the bearers, of whom 


ithere were eight; four to carry, and four for a 


relay, with two mussau/jees, or lantern-bearers, 
who carry their lights in the moonlight as well as 


lin the dark, as a matter of etiquette, which it is 
|thought disrespectful to omit; in short, the whole 
|party of ten in an instant disappeared, scattering | 


in all directions, and each runuing at his utmost 
speed. I was perfectly astonished at this sudden 
halt, and wholly unable to conjecture its cause, 
and all my calling and remonstrance was in vain. 
In casting my eyes behind the palanquin, however, 
I saw, to my horror and dismay, a huge tiger in 
full career toward me, with his tail almost perpen- 
dicular, and with a growl that indicated too dis- 


'tinetly the intense satisfaction with which he an- 
| ticipated a savoury morsel for his hunger. 


There 
was not a moment to loose, or to deliberate. To 
get out of the palanquin and try to escape, would 
To re- 
main within was the only alternative. 

“The palanquin is an oblong box or chest, about 
six fect long, two feet broad, and two feet high. 
It has four short legs for resting it on the ground, 
three or four inches above the soil. Its bottom 
and sides are flat, and its top is gently convex to 
carry off the rain. By a pole projecting from the 
centre of each end the bearers carry it on their 
shoulders, and the occupant ‘lies stretched on a 
thin mattrass on an open cane bottom, like a couch 
or bed, with a pillow beneath his head. The mode 
of entering and leaving the palanquin is through 


a square opening on each side, which, when the 


sun or rain requires it, may be closed by a sliding 
This is usually composed of Venetian 
blinds, to allow light and air, in a wooden frame, 
hook and eye. Every thing about the palanquin, 
labour of the bearers; and there is no part of the 
pannelling or sides more than half an inch thick, 
ifso much. All I could do, therefore, was in the 
shortest possible space of time to close the two 
sliding doors, and lie along on my back. I had 
often heard that if you suspend your breath, and 


rocious of wild beasts will leave you. I attempted 


|this, by holding my breath as long as possible, and 
But 1) 


remaining as still as a recumbent statue. 
found it of no avail. 
‘The doors were hardly closed before the tiger 


| was alongside, and his smelling and snorting were 


He first butted one of the sides with his| by abstract definition, and by high-raised concep- 


He had gone to dine some | 








every moment that, with a powerful blow of one 
of his paws, he would break in some part of the 
palanquin, and drag me out for his devouring. 
But another butting of his head against the palan. 
quin rolled it over on its convex top, and then it 
rocked to and fro like a cradle. All this while I 
was obliged, of course, to turn my body with the 
evolutions of the palanquin itself; and every time 
I moved I dreaded lest it should provoke some 
fresh aggression. The beast, however, Wanting 
sagacity, did not use his powerful paw as I expect. 
ed, and, giving it up in despair, set up a hideous 
howl of disappointment, and slinked off in the di. 
rection from whence he came. 

“T rejoiced, as may be well imagined, at the 
cessation of all sound and smell to indicate his 
presence ; but it was a full quarter of an hour be. 
fore I had courage to open a side door, and put 
my head out to see whether he was gone or not, 
Happily, he had entirely disappeared, and I was 
instantly relieved. The next course to be con 
sidered was whether I was to get out and walk to 
Bombay, a distance of four miles, now near mid- 
night, or whether I should again close my doors 
and remain where I was. I deemed this the safest 


plan, and remained accordingly ; when, about half 
an hour after midnight, all my bearers returned, 
with several peons, or foot soldiers, and muskets, 
pistols, lances, and sabres enough to kill a dozen 
tigers; but these were too late to be of any use.” 


_soo———_ 


Little Troubles. 


“« Many sensitive and fastidious natures are worn 
away by the constant friction of what are called 
little troubles without any great affliction, they 
feel that all the flower and sweetness of their life 
is faded, their eye grows dim, their cheek care- 
worn, and their spirit loses hope and elasticity, and 
becomes bowed with premature age, and in the 
midst of tangible and physical comfort, they are 
restless and unhappy. The constant undercurrent 
of little cares and vexations, which is slowly wearing 
out the finer springs of life is seen by no one; 
scarcely ever do they speak of these things to their 
nearest friends. Yet were there a friend, of a 
spirit so discerning as to feel and sympathise in 
all these things, how much repressed electric rest- 
lessness would pass off through such a sympathising 
mind. 

Yet among human friends this is rarely met 
with, for minds are so diverse that what is a trial 


Selected. 


' |and a care to one, is a matter of sport and amuse- 
and may be fastened if needed, by a small brass 


ment to another, and all the inner world breathed 


|into a human ear, only excites a surprised or con- 
. ° ' 
| however, is made as light as possible to lessen the 


temptuous pity. To whom then shall the soul 
turn—who will feel that to be affliction, which 
each spirit knows to be so? If the soul shut it 
self within itself, it becomes morbid ; the fine chords 
of the mind and nerves, by constant wear, become 


| jarring and discordant; hence fretfulness, discon 


: tent, and habitual irritability, steal over the sincere 
put on the semblance of being dead, the most fe-| 


Christian. 

But to the Christian who really believes in the 
agency of God in the smallest events of life, and 
confides in his love and makes his sympathy bis 
refuge, the thousand minute cares and perplexities 


'of life become each one a fine affiliating bond be 
'tween the soul and its God. 


Christ is known not 


head, and, as there was no resistance on the other, | tions of the soul’s aspiring hours, but known as 8 


the palanquin went over on its beam ends, and lay | 
perfectly flat, with the cane bottom presented to|hourly wants he supplies—known by every care 
|with which he momentarily sympathises, every ap- 
heated, no doubt, by my lying on it, the odour of | i 
the living flesh came out stronger than through the | 
wood, and the snuffing and smelling were repeated | 


the tiger’s view. Through this and the mattress, 


with increased strength. I certainly expected 


man knoweth his friend; he is known by the 


prehension which he relieves, every temptation 
which he enables us to surmount. We learn @ 
know Christ our Saviour, as the infant child learns 
to know its mother and father, by all the helples® 
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ness and all the dependence which are incident to 
his life; and as we go on thus year by year, and 
fnd in every changing situation, in every reverse, 
jn every trouble, from the lightest sorrow to those 
which wring our soul from its depths, that He is 
equally present, and that his gracious aid is equally 
adequate, our faith seems gradually almost to 
change to sight, and His sympathy, love, and care, 
seem to us more real than any other source of re- 
jiance; and thus multiplied cares and trials be- 
come new avenues of acquaintance between us and 
Heaven.” 


——__ + s——- 


The Practical Science of Candle-making. 

The Belmont candle factory—in that curious 
London district, Vauxhall—presents a famous 
example of applied chemical science. Rather 
more than forty years ago, Chevreul, the French | 
chemist, announced to the Academy of Sciences 
the important fact, that fatty bodies are of a com- 
pound kind. He it was who first pointed out that 
fat is not a simple organic substance, but a salt 
formed of animal acid (margarie acid), combined 
with an animal base, in such a state as to be se- 
yerable, the acid then being obtained separately. 
This diseovery—the essential base of the modern 
art of candle-making, the fatty acid set free from 
the less inflammable base, being wonderfully im- 
proved as regards its burning properties—led to 
the vast extension, in this country, of the stearic 
candle manufacture, so ably represented by what 
is so well known as “ Price’s Patent Candle Com- 
pany ;” and it is to the obtainment of this acid in 
a pure hard state, and at the cheapest possible 
manufacturing cost, that the candlemaker’s chemist 
has since given his almost undivided attention. 

This point gained, Chevreul, still pursuing his 
subject, came upon another fatty acid—oleic acid | 
—originally developed in lard. Putting these 
purely scientific researches into the workman’s 
hands, as in all such transitions, was a task of 
great difficulty, and it was not until a very few 
years ago that these discoveries, in fact, assumed 
a really practical and commercially valuable 
form. 

Acting tipon Chevreul’s suggestion, M. de 
Milly, a Parisian candle-maker, set to work to 
disengage the acids from their base, “ glycerine,” 
by boiling the raw material, tallow, with thin 
cream of lime, on the principle of what is now | 
termed ‘lime saponification.” The glycerine 
dissolved in the water, the fatty acids combining 
with the lime. Sulphuric acid is then used for) 
destroying this combination ; the acid seizing on 
the lime, and setting free the fatty acids, pressure 
being finally employed to obtain the solid mass. 

Thus far the I’rench led the way in this curious 
manufacture ; but, in 1829, our countrymen 
stepped in. At that date, Mr. James Soames 
patented a plan for separating the solid and liquid 
parts of cocoa-nut oil, and this process subse- 
quently became the property of Messrs. Price, 
who were induced to establish large cocoa-nut 
kernel crushing mills in Ceylon, to keep up their 
supply of the now necessary cocoa-nut oil. Large 
plantations of cocoa-nut trees were made in Ceylon; 
and of these, now coming into bearing, Messrs. 
Price possess above 1,000 acres. The oil is ob- 
tained from the fruit by drying the kernel, and 
then crushing it under edge-stones—the reduced 
mass being subjected to cold pressure, for obtain- 
ing the best portion of the valuable oil, and after- 
Wards to hot pressure for getting out the whole 
attainable oleaginous matter. 

The solid matter resulting from this pressure, 
or the cocoa-nut stearine, was, in itself, a step in 
advance of the tallow product; but the candles 
now known as “ composite,” so independent of 





snuffers, were yet undiscovered. In 1840, Mr. J. 
P. Wilson, anxious to produce economical self- 
snuffing candles, for the particular purpose of the 
illuminations on her majesty’s marriage, found 
that cocoa-nut stearine, mixed with the newly-dis- 
covered stearic acid, produced candles burning 
with a good light, with the great advantage of 
requiring nosnufling attendance. They are the can- 
dles made on this general principle that we now 
find in every grocer’s shop, and in every dwelling- 
house, whose darkness is as yet undispelled by the 
brilliancy of gas. 

Later chemical discovery—for it must be re- 
membered that the whole routine has been the 
result of a continued chain of the elegancies of 
chemical research—led to the distillation of fats, 
previously acted upon by sulphuric acid, or by 
nitrous gases. The raw material now used is 
palm oil, and in the existing refinement of the 
process, six tons of palm oil are subjected to the 
action of 63 ewts. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
at a temperature of 550° Fahr. Under this treat- 
ment the glycerine is decomposed, sulphurous acid 
gas is evolved to a considerable extent, and the 
tat is changed into a mixture of fat acids, dark in 
colour, and possessing an elevated melting point. 
The product is washed, and it is then deposited 
in a still, from which the air is excluded by the 
agency of stearine. 

In its original condition, palm oil is of a bright 
orange red tint, as thick as butter. After the 
acidulous treatment and the washing, it is changed 
to ahard black mass. The distillation separates 
this into the pure acids, brought over in the form 
of vapour, and the charred refuse matter left 
behind in the still. The distilled mass may be 
used for making cheaper classes of candles ; or by 
being subjected to severe pressure, cold and then 
hot, it is brought into the condition necessary for 
making the Belmont sperm candles. 

The cotton used as the wick is plaited, and then 
dipped in a solution of borax. It is this plaiting 
which gives the wick the slight curvature at the 
flame, and the preparation with borax renders the 
cotton somewhat less combustible, except at the 
point which we find is always bent over to the edge 
of the flame, where it is in contact with the air, 
and is consumed. The moulding of the fatty 
matter, or the disposition of the combustible mass 
round the wick, is effected in a frame, which has 
attached to it a box, with a wick bobbin for each 
mould, the movement being so contrived, that the 
action which expels one set of moulded candles, 
draws off enough wick for the succeeding opera- 
tion. Of course, each candle is moulded upon the 
free end of the wick length, and the severance is 
effected by the agency of a traversing knife. For- 
ceps are employed to hold each wick over~ the 
centre of its mould, the axis of the two being 
made to coincide with accuracy. In this condi- 
tion, the mould is run through a steam-beated 
chamber to warm it, the required temperature 
being reached by the time the mould arrives at 
the filler. ‘The filled mould then passes onwards, 
and, when cool enough to admit of the withdrawal 
of the forceps without injury to the moulded mass, 
the superfluous fat is removed, prior to the mould 
being emptied. All these motions are performed 
by means of guide railways—a clockwork precision 
being observed throughout the operation. Each 
apparatus contains 200 moulds, each mould having 
18 inch bobbins, which, when full, hold 60 yards 
of wick. 

Chemistry has done more for the candle manu- 
facture than mechanics. Much yet remains to be 
done in the manipulatory processes, for at present, 
some wicks will get out of the candle’s centre, 
whilst the bottoms occasionally turn out to be 


hollow. Hence, the very best candles are yet 
made by the old hand system. 

During the early part of the present year, Mr. 
G. F. Wilson, the managing director of the works, 
introduced castor oil as a new and economical 
material for this manufacture. Castor oil, when 
treated with hypo-nitric, nitrous, or sulphurous 
acid, solidifies, and furnishes what is called “ pal- 
mine.” This palmine, when used after being 
pressed, is well suited for hardening tallow, as 
well as for mixing with wax. In making compo- 
site candles with it, it is mixed with an equal 
amount of hard fat acid. 

In 1852, the Belmont works employed some- 
where about 1,000 hands, turning out upwards of 
100 tons of candles a week, of a value of £7,000 
or £8,000. Since that time, the works have been 
surprisingly increased, the number of the em- 
ployed being 2,000, working upon a capital of 
£700,000. They cover two acres of ground, be- 
sides further space at the Battersea offshoots. 

But this extension was not equal to the neces- 
sities of demand, and an enormous branch from 
the parent undertaking has been just now got to 
work near Liverpool. The new works are named 
fron Bromborough Pool, at which point on the 
Mersey they are placed. Here the vast area of 
33 acres is actually roofed in with corrugated iron ; 
fourteen steam boilers being fitted up to supply 
the great steam-heating power required in works 
of this kind. 

These works, like their progenitors in London, 
are perfect models of good arrangement and ma- 
nagement, and they approach about as near to the 
perfection of combined industrial operation as any 





existing example of the great factory system of 
modern times.—Pract. Mech. Journal, Glasgow. 


South American Indian Dogs.—A recent tra- 
veller in South America, who accompanied a 
number of Jumna Indians on a tapir hunt, says 
that besides the hunters, their party was composed 
of most of the women and boys of the village, 
together with a score or two of dogs. Of the lat- 
ter, he adds :—“ These dogs were curious creatures 
to look at. A stranger, ignorant of the customs 
of the Jumnas, would have been at some loss to 
account for the peculiarity of their colour. Such 
dogs I have never seen before. Some were of a 
bright scarlet, others were yellow, others blue, 
and some mottled with a variety of tints. What 
could it mean? But I knew well enough. The 
dogs were dyed. Yes, it is the custom among 
many tribes of South American Indians to dye not 
only their own bodies, but the hairy coat of their 
dogs, with brilliant colours obtained from vegeta- 
ble juices, such as the red buitoc, the yellow 
rocoa, and the blue of the white indigo. The 
light gray, often white, hair of these animals 
favours the staining process; and the effect pro- 
duced pleases the eye of their savage masters. 
On my eye the effect was strange and fantastical. 
I could not restrain my laughter when I first 
scanned these curs in their fanciful coats. Pic- 
|ture to yourself a pack of scarlet, and orange, and 


hed 


purple dogs ! 





Gumming Saws.—A. G. Drake, of Sturgis, 
Mich., informs us that a picce of sheet iron, No. 
16 in size, and made into a circular plate 16 inches 
in diameter, and placed in a wooden collar, which 
comes within 24 inches of its edge, to support it, 
and then made to receive a high velocity, will cut 
the teeth of a buzz saw in a superior manner and 
in one-half the time required by common gum- 
mers. The edge of the sheet-iron disk must be 
smooth, and the saw must be moved cautiously 

o steadily towards it.— Scientific American. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A Magnetic Telegraph Without Wires.—An 
Italian gentleman at Turin has just discovered and 
shown, by numerous successful experiments, as is 
reported, that the railway track makes an excellent 
substitute for the telegraph wires, and that any 
train carrying along with it a small battery and 
apparatus, can communicate to and fro with the 
stations before and behind while going at full speed. 
This application of the telegraph will probably be 
immediate, universal and of immense value. One 
train meeting another can communicate directly 
with it, and though both approaching each other 


at the rate of sixty to a hundred miles an hour, | 


they can herald their coming to each other at an 
infinitely greater speed, converse backward and 
forward, and make arrangements for passing or 
stopping as they draw near. If anything detains 
a train, it can telegraph its whereabouts, if an ac- 
cident or obstruction occurs, it can send for assist- 
ance, and warn trains approaching or overtaking. 


Properly managed, this would make collisions | 


almost impossible, and the probabilities of accident 
infinitely less; since the moving train could then 
be communicated with at any moment, and from 
any part of the track. There would then only re- 
quire the discovery of some combination of sub- 
stances sufficiently simple and universal by which 
a magnetic current can at any moment be commu- 
nicated along the railroad track from any point, so 
as to excite the attention of the operator in the cars. 
A premium offered would without doubt soon se- 
cure the best method of effecting this. 

Since writing the above, we learn that the me- 
thod in which the Italian gentleman transmits his 
messages is not yet made public. This, however, 


is of small matter, if the above facts are true. If 


the magnetic fluid can be transmitted alorg an or- 
dinary railroad, instead of passing down into the 
earth, our operators will find no difficulty in making 
it talk. The rails being laid on wooden sleepers, 
so long as they and the surrounding earth are dry, 
we have little doubt that communication may be 
effected. Where, however, the iron touches ground 
naturally damp, or wet by a shower of rain, we 
doubt the success of the experiment. When the 
lines are out of order on the arrival of a steamer, 
it may prove possible sometimes to transmit the 
news along the railroad tracks past the break. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from England to the 7th inst. There 
is nothing of importance from the seat of war in the 
Crimea. No new movements had taken place on the 
part of the allies. The details of the recent repulse 
show that the English and French were greatly deceived 
as to the state of the defences which they attempted to 
carry. It is stated as a singular incident, that during 
the contest, Gen. Eyre, with 2000 British troops, pene- 
trated into the suburbs of Sebastopol itself, and held 
possession of the houses in one street for seventeen 
hours; but being unsupported, he retired at night- 
fall. Lord Raglan, who was believed to be recovering 
from his indisposition, sunk finally under his disease, 
and expired on the 28th ult. He was 67 years of age, 
and in early life had seen much active service, and been 
a prominent actor in many scenes of deadly strife. Sir 
George Simpson has succeeded to the chief command of 
the British forces. Russian prisoners state that there 
were 15,000 wounded men in Sebastopol, who cannot 
be sent away at present, on account of the investment 
of the place. Cholera was also making sad ravages 
among the garrison. Careful estimates show that the 
war has already caused the sacrifice of about half a 
million of men, and yet no general or decisive engage- 
ments have taken place. 

FRANCE.—An extraordinary session of the French 
Legislature convened on the 2d inst. The Emperor 
demanded a new loan of 750 million francs to carry on 
the war, which was voted by the Legislature. No ex- 
traordinary levy for the army was required, but 140,000 
men of the class 1855 were called under arms. In- 
creased taxation on spirits, railway passengers and 
goods, &c., is proposed so as to produce about seventy 
million francs more revenue per annum. 
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SPAIN.—Disturbances continue. A rising had taken 


place in Catalonia. The insurgents still held Barcelona. 
The outbreak at present seems more like a riot than an 
insurrection. The French Emperor is stated to have 
|expressed a determination to prevent any attempt to 
| depose Queen Isabella. 

ITALY.—In Sardinia, much depression of feeling 
exists on account of the mortality that has befallen the 
| Sardinian troops in the Crimea. 


TURKEY.—A most disastrous conflagration had oc- 
curred at Constantinople. Some hundreds of houses 
were burned. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The introduction of a bill into 
Parliament by Lord Grosvenor, which proposed to re- 
|strict the working people in some of their usual pur- 
|suits and enjoyments on the first day of the week, had 
| produced very formidable manifestations of popular in- 
| dignation in London. 
| by its author, in order to appease the popular tumult 
created by it. Commercial.—Cotton.—Sales of the week 
amount to 45,000 bales at a slight decline in price. 
Breadstuffs.—Generally dull of sale. Corn had declined 
| 2s. per quarter. Wheat and flour but little changed in 





price. The accounts of the growing crops were still 
jfavourable. The iron market was active, and prices 
unchanged. 


London Money Market.—Consols, 914. Considerable 
gold was going to France. The bullion in the Bank 
was not, however, sensibly diminished. 

CHINA.—Political affairs at Canton were but little 
changed ; but at Cowkong, where the rebels had assem- 
bled in large numbers, the Imperialists have obtained 
some advantages, and have retaken the town of Shan- 
tuck. Piracy prevails to a great extent, and prevents 
|native vessels trading to Canton from other points on 
}the coast. The poorer classes are suffering great pri- 
vations, and many have perished from want in and about 
Canton. 

SIERRA LEONE.—An arrival at New York brings 
dates to the 3d ult. The British expedition against 
| the native chief on the Mallaghea river, had met with a 
disastrous defeat, many of the troops having been killed 
or captured. A number of British subjects had also 
been seized by the natives on the Rio Nunez. The 
sloop of war Ferret had been despatched after them. 

UNITED STATES.—Treaty with the Sandwich Islands. 
|—The Washington Union says, “ We understand that 
the Secretary of State and the Hon. W. L. Lee, his 
Hawaiian Majesty’s minister to this government, yester- 
day signed a treaty of commercial reciprocity between 
the United States and the Sandwich Islands.” 

The Wheat Crop.—There is a general concurrence in 
the opinion, that the crop of the present year is a good 
one, but when figures are resorted to in order to repre- 
sent the quantity raised, the vague character of these 
estimates is soon apparent. Some estimate the total 
crop of the United States as high as 155 millions of 
bushels; others as low as 115 millions. 

State of the Ohio.—On the 20th, there was four feet 
two inches water in the channel at Pittsburg, and falling. 

Manchester, N. H.—On the 15th, the Manchester Cor- 
poration Mill, No. 1, was nearly destroyed by fire, to- 
gether with its contents. The loss is estimated at 
$250,000. Five hundred persons are thrown out of em- 
ployment. The same day twenty-two stores and dwell- 
ings were also destroyed by fire, including Tatney’s 
block. Loss, $100,000. 

Slavery in the Indian Territory—During the recent 
sessiun of the U. S. District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, it was decided, that slaves were not 
known and considered by the United States laws as 
property. Two negroes had been convicted of larceny 
in forcibly rescuing and taking away a slave woman 
from persons, in the Creek nation. It being ‘the judg- 
ment of the Court, that slaves are not known to the 
U. S. laws as property, the accused were set at liberty. 

Railroads.—On the 18th, the Illinois Central Railroad 
was opened to Dubuque. The western division of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad has been completed, 
making a connected line from Philadelphia to St. Louis, 
the aggregate length of which is 1029 miles. The time 
between these two cities has been reduced to forty-five 
hours, and the fare through is but twenty-six dollars. 

New Orleans.—The deaths for the week ending 16th 
inst., numbered 187, including 44 by yellow fever. The 
Verandah Hotel has been burnt. Loss, $100,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 294, of which 137 
were children under one year, and only 92 adults. The 
temperature, from the 16th to the 20th, was unusually 
high, ranging during the middle of the day, from 90 to 








96 degrees. On the latter day there was a violent 
thunder storm accompanied with a deluge of rain. In 
those portions of the city where the ground is low, 


PRUSSIA.—The King was reported to be recovering. | 


The bill had to be withdrawn | 


cellars were filled with water, and much property of 
various kinds was destroyed. The storm was heaviest 
in the northern wards, and in that section some of the 
culverts gave way under the severe trial they were gyb. 


| jected to. 


New Hampshire—The New Hampshire Legislature 
adjourned sine die on the 14th inst. The prominent acts 
of the session are the remodeling of the Judiciary, ang 
a consequent change of all the Judges; the re-distrig,. 
ing of the State for the election of State Senators; the 
passage of the Prohibitory Liquor Law, and the genera] 
removal by address of the democratic incumbents of 
all offices filled by Executive appointment. The strong 


by the House previous to the adjournment, after an ex. 
citing debate. ; 

Miscellaneous.—Revolution in the Whaling Business. 
There are indications that the seat of the whaling in. 
terest is about to be transferred from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. Arrangements are already in pro. 
gress with several houses to transfer their business 
from New Bedford and other places to some point on the 
|Pacitic coast. San Francisco, Benicia, Oakland and 
Monterey are spoken of. Orders have been given t 
| captains of vessels now employed in the whale fisheries 
in the North Pacific to recruit at the ports of California, 

Kerich._—The details of the expedition to the sea of 
Azoff show that frightful excesses and outrages were 
committed by the captors at the town of Kertch, 4 
valuable museum containing many curious remains 
taken from tumuli in the neighbourhood, was wantonly 
destroyed, and private buildings were sacked and burnt, 
| The remaining portion of the ill-fated town was destroy. 
ed by fire on the 14th ult. 

A Family destroyed by Fire.—On the night of the 14th, 
the dwelling of James Thompson, in the village of Brant, 
near Buffalo, N. Y., was fired by incendiaries, and 
Thompson, his three daughters and two grand-daugh- 
ters all perished in the flames. 

A Bloody Record.—By a summary in a California 
paper, the following is exhibited as the result: Killed, 
from the First month to the Fifth month, inclusive, in 
street fights and others, 199; hung by the sheriff, 2; 
hung bythe mob, 24; convicted of murder, 9. 

New Seed-Sowing Machine—Brown, of Lawnridge, 
Illinois, has invented a machine for sowing seed broad- 
cast. A series of oblique cups are placed upon a rotat- 
ing cylinder underneath the hopper, in combination 
with distributing plates, which convey the seed from the 
hopper in such a manner that it is sprinkled with per- 
fect regularity and evenness over the whole ground tra- 
versed by the machine. 

An Old Vessel.—The oldest merchant vessel known in 
France, the Samaritane, which was built in 1716, and 
launched in 1718, has just been purchased by a timber 
merchant at Nantes, who is about to break her up. Her 
having lasted so long is attributed to her having been 
built of teak. 

Burning of the John Stevens.—This fine steamboat, 
which for a number of years past has plied between 
Philadelphia and Bordentown, was destroyed by fire, 
about 1 o’clock, on the morning of the 17th inst., while 
moored at the wharf, near the latter place. Three 
coloured women employed as cooks, &c., lost their lives. 








Trees on the Illinois Railroad.—Dr. Egan, of Chicago, 
has made a contract with the Illinois Central Railroad, 
to plant three rows of locust trees on each side of the 
road for the distance of 120 miles south of Chicago. 
The rows are to be set five feet apart, and the trees 
about three feet from each other. . 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Dr. P. Griffith, agt., Pa., for Jer. Ro- 
gers, $2, to 44, vol. 29; from Levi Chase, R. I., $2, vol. 
28; from B. Hoyle, O., per C. E., $2.75, to 20, vol. 29; 
from H. G. Cooper, Pa., per N. K., $2, vol. 27. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher in the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samue Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans ; 
SAMUEL BETTLeE, Jr, } Philada. 





Diep, on the 11th inst., at Rahway, N. J., Bxiza P. 
Marsu, at the residence of her father, Joel Wilson, ia 
the 22d year of her age, after a long and painful illness, 
borne with much patience and resignation, leaving the 


consoling evidence, that through redeeming love she 


has entered into the joy of her Lord. 


| anti-slavery resolutions offered last week, were passeq - 









